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An Early Amish Colony in Chester County, 


One of the most interesting communities 
in the early history of the Amish  set- 
tlement in Pennsylvania is the “Society 
of Amists Brothers,” as it is called in a 
Chester County deed of 1787. (Deed Book 
C-2, 265; all legal records here cited are 
at the Chester County Courthouse at West 
Chester, Pa.) According to Amish tradi- 
tion and family history, the settlement of 
this group in Chester County began in the 
early 1770's. It was much reduced in size 
by 1827, when a deed of that date informs 
us that the “Great (Chester) Valley 
Ominist Society” had become — nearly 
extinct (Deed Book E-4, 310). The last 
Amish family is reported to have moved 
from the area in the early 1830's. 

This community, which survived some 
sixty years, is of special interest for two 
reasons: local records clearly indicate the 
community's early non- 
Amish ways, and the group is unique in 
being the first Amish congregation in 
America to build a meetinghouse. The 
latter was a departure from the already 
century-old Amish tradition of worshiping 
in private homes. A “church house” is, 
in fact, atypical of Amish _ practice 
throughout the 250 years of their New 
World History. Memory of the Chester 
County meetinghouse still persists through 
tradition among the present-day Amish 
residents of neighboring Lancaster Coun- 
ty. The stone-wall foundations of the 
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building are still discernible. Evidence 
for the acceptance of non-Amish practices 
by the members of the community con- 
sists largely in records of Amish young 
people marrying non-Amish mates and 
joining other churches in the vicinity. The 
meetinghouse itself is also an example of 
the acceptance of a non-Amish institution. 
It has even been claimed that the structure 
of the building was patterned after the 
plain Quaker meetinghouses, three of 
which existed in the near-vicinity of the 
Amish community in Chester Valley. 

It is hoped that the present attempt to 
briefly record the history of the group may 
be of interest, not only because of the 
importance of the community from the 
standpoint of culture history, but also be- 
cause such materials pertaining to the 
group as have been published have ap- 
peared in local and fugitive sources, most 
of which are difficult of access to the aver- 
age reader. These consist of a privately 
printed local history, now out of print; 
two privately printed family histories, 
both out of print; an article in a church 
paper more than 50 years ago, two more 
recent articles in a local historical series 
since discontinued; and a recent graduate 
thesis in history at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The bulk of the material for the 
complete history of the community re- 
mains unused in the Courthouse at West 
Chester, Pa., and in 
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classified, and catalogued at the Chester 
County Historical Society Library, also 
at West Chester. The present essay will 
deal particularly with the family names 
found in the written records and with the 
material cultural marks of this community 
—specifically its meetinghouse and the 
graveyard with it. The ac- 
culturational aspect of the community life, 
as evidenced in the still largely unused 
sources just mentioned, will have to await 
future study. 

The Chester County “Society of 
Amists,” or “Ominist Minist (Amish 
Mennonite) Society,” as it is called in a 
later deed (Deed Book M-C, 331; deed 
dated Dec. 28, 1816) did not exist as an 
organized “society” in the usual sense of 
the word. It was merly a local group of 
Amish families who lived and worshiped 
together as a congregational community. 
Their meetinghouse was used both as a 
place of worship and as a sectarian school 
for the Pennsylvania German-speaking 
young people of the community. This 
building, with its cemetery across the road 
from it, was located in northern East 
Whiteland township in eastern Chester 
County. A local newspaper in 1928 de- 
scribed the ruins of the former meeting- 
house as located “in the heart of the beau- 
tiful Chester Valley, about four miles 
north of the Main Line of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad.” It 
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as “a short distance west of the Cedar 
Hollow Lime Quarries on Moore road.” 

With these descriptions in mind the 
writer spent several hours attempting to 
locate the site in December 1954. The 
road leading west of the lime quarries is 
now cut off by the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. No “Moore road” is marked by 
either maps or road signs in this vicinity. 
However, there is a Morehall Road which 
extends northward from Malvern toward 
Devault. One-half mile south of Devault 
a narrow unpaved road leads westward 
from Morehall Road. The site of the 
meetinghouse is near the north side of this 
road one mile west of Morehall Road. 
The small site, now overgrown with 
bushes and small trees, is surrounded on 
three sides by a cultivated field. Directly 
across the road from the ruins of the 
church is the wall-enclosed cemetery. The 
wall still stands, as do several dozen 
gravestones. The ruins of the meeting- 
house were razed in the 1930's and what 
remain are now somewhat scat- 
tered. However, the foundations of the 
walls are still vaguely discernible. Prob- 
ably some tombstones in the cemetery lie 
now buried in topsoil. The site is one that 
deserves at least superficial archaeological 
excavation, if such could be negotiated. 

A photograph of the meetinghouse “as 
it appeared in 1899" was published in 
1911. However, there are published re- 
ports of the building having been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1895. Photographs of 
the ruins of the building, with its four 
walls partly standing, were taken in 1937 
and are on file at the Chester County His- 
torical Society. These photographs and 
the still discernible foundation stones indi- 
cate a building of modest proportions. 
It was perhaps 18 feet wide by 35 feet 
long, or 20 x 40 feet at the most generous 
estimate. The photographs clearly indi- 
cate a one-story building. There may 
have been a chimney and fireplace at the 
east end of the structure. The length of 
the building paralleled the road and the 
earliest known photograph shows a door 
and a window in the east gable end, with 
two doors and three windows on the south 
side of the structure which faced the road. 
When used as an Amish meetinghouse it 
would have been furnished with backless 
benches and with no rostrum or pulpit. 
Men and women still sit separately in all 
Amish meeting places, and it is probable 
that the two front doors were for the 
separate entrance of male and female wor- 
shipers. 
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The size of the graveyard and the num- 
ber of burials in it, as well as the dates 
on the gravestones, clearly indicate that 
the cemetery was used longer than the 
meetinghouse served as a place of Amish 
worship. The former was visited in the 
1930's «by staff-members of the Chester 
County Historical Society, who were able 
to decipher inscriptions on 39 stones. It 
was then described as in a state of neglect 
and deterioration—a fair statement of its 
condition when viewed by the writer in 


December 1954. It has had some care, 
however, for the wall is in repair and the 
burial area is not as overgrown as is the 
meetinghouse site. The enclosing wall is 
approximately 50 x 100 feet in width and 
length, with the longer side of the rec- 
tangular enclosure facing the road. Sev- 
eral dozen gravestone inscriptions are still 
decipherable ; many more graves, however, 
are marked by small, irregularly shaped, 
flat field stones which carry no inscrip- 
tions. There are also undoubtedly nu- 
merous unmarked graves. Unmarked 
graves, gravestones without inscriptions, 
and general neglect are still characteristic 
of small Amish community cemeteries in 
Pennsylvania. The Amish meetinghouse 
was sold in 1827, and the last Amish fam- 
ily, as earlier stated, removed from Ches- 
ter Valley in the early 1830's. The death 
dates on many of the inscribed tombstones 
in this cemetery are later. The cemetery 
is referred to in nineteenth-century sources 
as the “Union Grave Yard,” indicating 
that it was later used by families of non- 
Amish affiliation (as was also the meet- 
inghouse). Accordingly there are burials 
of individuals with such non-Amish and 
non-German names as Davis, Hall, Har- 
ley, Meconkey, and Ruth. 

The site of the cemetery and meeting- 
house is 1!2 miles west by south of De- 
vault and 4 miles north by west of Mal- 
vern. It is on the Phoenixville Quadrangle 
of the United States Geological Survey 
maps for this part of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. It is less than one mile south of 
the modern Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
hurried trafic over which can be seen 
from the century-and-a-half-old site of 
the meetinghouse. The early Amish farms 
were scattered in the area, north, east, and 
southwest of the meetinghouse. The west- 
ernmost farm that can be identified as 
Amish was located near present Exton, 
the easternmost in Tredyffrin township, 
and the northernmost in Charlestown 
township. Most of the farms were in 
East Whiteland township, with a few in 
West Whiteland. The Amish community 
was thus located on and north of the pres- 
ent Lincoln Highway (U.S. Route 30), 
largely between the towns of Exton and 
Malvern. The settlement is referred to 
in Mennonite literature as the “Chester 
Valley,” “Whiteland,” or “Malvern” com- 
munity or congregation. 

Amish tradition has it that this com- 
munity was established by Moritz Zug, 
who with his brothers John and Christian, 
their families, and perhaps a few other 
Amish people, moved to Chester County 
in the early 1770's. They came from the 
earlier “Northkill” Amish congregation 
in northern Berks County, which had 
been disrupted by a series of Indian raids 
during the French and Indian War. (See 
the ECK for August 21, 1954.) Moritz 
and Christian remained and died in Ches- 
ter County near Malvern, while John 
(Johannes) Zug removed to Honeybrook 
township in northwestern Chester County 
where he died in 1790. Christian Zug, Sr., 
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had a son, also named Christian, who be- 
come a minister and leader of the Valley 
community. His name, and that of his 
cousin, Moritz Zug’s son Jacob, occur 
most frequently in contemporary  refer- 
ences to the Amish in this area. Preach- 
er Christian Zug’s twelfth child and last- 
born son, Henry Zook, married to Chris- 
tiana Kurtz, was with his children the 
last family of Amish connection to reside 
in Chester Valley. The family removed to 
Lancaster County in 1834. Moritz Zug’s 
son Jacob Zook is repeatedly mentioned in 
contemporary records as “Trustee” for 
the “Society of Amist Brothers.” He died 
at Exton in 1829. He and his wife, Ger- 
trude Kenege, had a family of thirteen 
children, all born in) West Whiteland 
township. There are other Amish family 
names, such as Coffman, Lapp, and Ricka- 
baugh, to be found in sources pertaining 
to this community. However, its terminal 
dates, as well as its dominant personalities, 
are in the record of the first three gen- 
erations of the Zug family in America. 
The dates c. 1770 and c. 1834 mark. the 
period during which entire families of 
definitely Amish religious conviction oc- 
cupied the area. 

As is well known, there are relatively 
few characteristically Amish family names 
to the present day, and there were still 
fewer in the years of early Amish settle- 
ment in America. These names are a 
helpful, although not infallible, guide to 
the identification of persons of Amish 
connection. Deeds, wills, and other rec- 
ords indicate the presence of persons with 
Amish surnames in this area from c. 1770 
to the present time. However, later indi- 
viduals and families—subsequent to the 
1830’s—are clearly non-Amish in_ their 
religious affiliation. One student has ex- 
amined recorded wills for the period of 
\mish occupancy of Chester Valley and 
found tive of them pertaining to members 
of this community. A preliminary inven- 
tory recently made by the present writer 
revealed more than five such wills, but the 
reported five range in time from 1786 to 
1826 and refer to 18 individuals represent- 
ing four Amish families, as follows: Coff- 
man (2 individuals), Kurtz (2), Lapp 
(5), and Zug (9). There are also three 
wills by Rickabaughs recorded from 1805 
to 1848. Of the foregoing names that of 
Rickabaugh is the least 
\mish eponym. 


familiar as an 
However, in a quitclaim 
of 1792 Adam Rickabaugh is listed among 
the names of eight “persons of the said 
Society of Amists” (Deed Book G-2, 
200), and his own will also bequeaths 
money to Jacob Zook who is named as a 
trustee of “our religious society” (Will 
Book L-11, 88). The name Zug is also 
spelled Zook in local records dating from 
1787, and Coffman is spelled Kauffman in 
the earliest sources for the community. 
German names were thus soon Anglicized. 
It is possible also to identify persons of 
Amish connection in recorded County 
deeds to property. Miss Dorothy B. Lapp, 
on the staff of the Chester County His- 
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torical Society and a descendant of early 
southeastern Pennsylvania Amish ances- 
tors, reports seven deeds ranging in time 
from 1787 to 1827, in which there are 
references to 13 representatives of four 
Amish family names, including 4 Coff- 
mans, 5 Zooks, 3 Lapps, and one Ricka- 
baugh. Miss Lapp advises me that her 
survey of deeds is incomplete, having been 
made from time to time incident to other 
duties. It is thus possib'e that additional 
deeds will reveal a few more family 
names. Some names in the deeds repeat 
those in the wills, but allowing for prob- 
able duplications in the twelve documents 
there are references to 24 individuals who 
by their first and family names may be 
identified as members of the Amish com- 
munity. They all occur in documents dat- 
ting from 1785 to 1827, both of which 
years are well within the terminal dates 
marking the duration of the local Amish 
group as a living community. 

Miss Lapp is the Historical Society rep- 
resentative mentioned earlier as the trans- 
criber of the 39 gravestone inscriptions 
still decipherable in the East Wh'teland 
township “Union Grave Yard.” Among 
these there are 7 Zooks, 7 Coffmans, 5 
Lapps, and 2 Rickabaughs. Not all indi- 
viduals of these surnames were Amish, 
however, as is clearly indicated by their 
non-.\mish first names and by their dates 
of death. Among the 7 Coffmans, for ex- 
ample, are the wife and two daughters of 
one “Isaac Z. Coffman, M.D.," who as a 
professional man could not have been 
Amish. Several of the individuals are 
clearly \mish, however, for their names 
are also recorded in legal documents re- 
lating to the “Amist Society.” There are, 
in addition, the graves of several Amish 
women whose names are lacking in the 
legal records, but whose husbands’ names 
occur in these sources. 

It is thus possible to rescue five family 
names of members of the community from 
wills, deeds, and gravestone inscriptions. 
However, it is impossible from these to 
offer an estimate of the size of the com- 
munity, for it is improbable that all fam- 
ily names became a matter of record and 
moreover here, as elsewhere in) Amish 
communities, the number of family names 
is no indication of the size of the total 
community. There were here, as in most 
\mish communities, several resident fam- 
ilies representative of each family name, 
and there were also in this small com- 
munity several individuals with the same 
given as well as family name. Thus two 
Adam Rickabaughs are buried in_ the 
cemetery, one who died in 1804, and the 
other in 1825. There were also at least 
two Christian Zugs, father and son, one 
having made his will in 1786 and the other 
in 1835. The presence of identically named 
individuals in the same local community is 
commonly met with in Amish history. 

From “genealogies, deeds, wills, and 
Mennonite historians” Miss Lapp has 
compiled a list of 15 local Amish families. 
Her list is undoubtedly incomplete, for 
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she tells me that she made her compilation 
without access to the Mast Family His- 
tory which lists a number of Chester 
Valley Amish families related by marriage 
to the Lancaster County Amish Mast fam- 
ily. The Hertzler family history is also 
valuable in this connection, for the Hertz- 
lers were related to the Zugs by marriage. 
Some of these Chester County families 
were large, with as many as 9 to 14 chil- 
dren. Thus John Coffman and his wife 
Mary Mast (a daughter of Amish Bish- 
op Jacob Mast of Lancaster County) had 
14 children, as did one of the Adam 
Rickabaughs and his wife. Jacob and 
Gertrude (Kenege) Zug had 13 children; 
Christian and Magdalene (Blank) Zug 
had 10; John Zug and his wife Elizabeth 
(Mast) had 9; another John Zug and his 
wife Catherine also had 9; Henry Zug 
end his wife Christiana (Kurtz) had 8; 
etc. That the typical Amish family has 
always been large is immediately ap- 
parent from perusal of the numerous pri- 
vately published Amish genealogies, over 
forty of which have been printed to date. 

\ feature of interest and importance, 
which will be developed in a_ separate 
paper, is that family records indicate that 
many of the children of Chester County 
\mish families married non-Amish mates. 
Those who married out of their faith did 
not all move from the area, however. On 
the other hand, the Chester County Amish 
young people who married Amish mates 
chose them largely from other Amish 
communities and then moved to those 
communities. The Chester County com- 
munity thus lost members by outmarriage 
and also by geographic removal. The 
younger members of this community either 
married out and joined other faiths, or 
married within the faith and moved away. 
Meanwhile, older members of course died, 
and the community thus gradually also ex- 
pired. 

\lthough it is obviously impossible to 
estimate the size of the community from 
the size of the family when the number 
of resident families is unknown, we are 
not entirely in the dark with respect to 
the size of this community. The first 
census of the United States, taken in 1790, 
which enumerated by named heads of fam- 
ilies as well as by size of household, listed 
ten family heads with Amish surnames in 
four townships of eastern Chester County. 
These ten families had a total of 106 
individual members, an average of 10.6 
persons per family. Published family his- 
tories show that this census was decidedly 
incomplete for this community, and that 
the over-all under-enumeration for the 
group may have been as high as half of 
the total number. Past experience has 
proved that the Amish people have never 
fully co-operated with voluntary religious 
censuses, and it is also known that they 
unenthusiastically comply with laws re- 
quiring offcial enumerations. It is also 
well known that our first federal census 
was the least accurate one ever taken by 
our government. It seems therefore rea- 


sonable to surmise that there may have 
been from 15 to 20 resident families, with 
from 175 to 200 individual members, in 
the Amish community at this time. It 
was apparently largest in the late 1790's, 
toward the turn of the century. 

Population decline soon set in, however. 
The “Big Valley” Amish colony in Mifflin 
County was established in the early 1790's 
and Chester Valley Amish families are 
known to have contributed to the early 
growth of this new settlement in central 
Pennsylvania. Some Chester County 
young people found their marital mates 
among the Amish of Lancaster County 
and removed to that area, as we have 
seen. The original Chester County Amish 
settlers died in the late-eighteenth and 
early-nineteenth centuries. By 1816 the 
Amish group was so reduced in size and 
also so adjusted to non-Amish neighbors 
that the “Ominist Minist and German 
Baptists Societies” were sharing the meet- 
inghouse both as a “House of Worship 
and school for the use of the said So- 
cieties” (Deed Book M-3, 331). In 1817 
a member of a small group of Bernese 
\nabaptists who were journeying from 
Philadelphia to Ohio reported that “On 
the 16th of October we went 23 miles 
from Philadelphia to a settlement of five 
\mish families” and that “On the 17th we 
then went (on) to the Pequa. Here we 
stayed a week.” Pequa refers to the Lan- 
caster County Amish colony, of course, 
and the reference to the “five families” 23 
miles from Philadelphia clearly locates 
them in Chester County. Ten years after 
the date of this visit Jacob Zook, “Trustee 
of the Great Valley Ominist Society in 
Chester County,” petitioned the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature to sell the land and build- 
ings thereon held by him as trustee for the 
group, the reason given being that “the 
Great Valley Ominist Society by death 
and removals had become nearly extinct” 
(Deed Book E-4, 310). In March 1827 
the property was sold to John Malin, who 
in turn deeded it to five non-Amish 
“Trustees of (the) Valley Creek School.” 
The building was thereafter used as a 
school, Baptist Church, and place ofspublic» 
assembly for the non-Amish inhabitants of 
the region. Finally, the last Amish family 
moved from Chester Valley to join co- 
religionists in Lancaster County in 1834. 

The Chester County Amish congrega- 
tional-community thus declined and finally 
became extinct as the result of the deaths 
of its older members, the geographical 
removal of those who remained Amish, 
and the outmarriage and acceptance of 
a non-Amish religion and way of life by 
those who remained in the Valley. Here, 
as elsewhere in the history of religiously 
centered communities, we find that small 
groups who accept secular beliefs and 
customs can not survive as sectarian so- 
cieties. 

Maurice \. Mook 

Professor of Anthropology 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Mennonite Elementary Education 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


Elementary education, is a term com- 
monly used in America for the training 
given to children during the ‘first eight 
years of their attendance at school. The 
term is in contrast to secondary education, 
which refers to the work in grades 9-12 
inclusive. 

A. Europe. During the early days of 
Anabaptism in Switzerland and Holland 
conditions were not favorable for the 
establishment of church or parochial 
schools. In the days of persecution such 
institutions would not have been per- 
mitted. Lacking relatively permanent and 
closely knit communities the Anabaptists 
of these areas would have found it dif- 
ficult to establish their own schools. The 
Hutterites, on the other hand, living in 
colonies were able to establish their own 
schools, which they did as early as 1533. 
School attendance was compulsory and 
their schools were good enough to attract 
non-Hutterite children. M. S. Harder 
explains, “The Hutterian schools were 
divided into three departments. The first 
accepted the children when they were one- 
and-a-half years old. It was like a Kinder- 
garten in modern education. It was con- 
cerned chiefly with the physical care of 
the children. The little children were 
taught to speak, and receive their first 
instruction in religion and social living. 
At the age of 5 or 6 the children entered 
the next department, not unlike an ele- 
mentary school. Here they were under the 
supervision of a schoolmaster who taught 
them how to read and write. The religious 
training was greatly emphasized. Prayers, 
the catechism, and religious hymns _ac- 
cupied the center of the curriculum. 

The children remained in this department 
until they were old enough to learn to 
work.” 

After the persecution of the Dutch Men- 
nonites ended, they became absorbed in 
the urban life of their country, not living 
in closed communities. They sent their 
children both to secular schools and to 
church schools maintained by other Chris- 
tian groups. Only in Haarlem did they 
have their own institutions, where they 
owned and supported two elementary 
schools, one of which was still in existence 
in 1954. 

After the Swiss government organized 
its national school system, the Mennon- 
ites organized elementary schools in their 
homes to comply with the new law. Dur- 
ing the last half of the 19th century 
there were at least 20 such schools among 
the Mennonites in the Jura Mountains. 
When the financial burden of these schools 
became almost too heavy for the Men- 
nonites to bear, they were given state 
financial aid. The Chaux d’Abel elemen- 
tary school was the first to be granted 
equal status with other state schools and 


therefore to be declared eligible for state 
aid. A few years later, in 1899, the Mont- 
Tremelan school was granted similar rec- 
ognition. In 1949 there were seven one- 
teacher Mennonite schools in Switzerland, 
offering nine grades of work, and all com- 
plying with the educational requirements 
law. The schools at 
d’Abel, Montbautier, and Perceux have 
their own buildings. The Moron and 
Jeangisboden schools are held in churches 
and the Mont-Tramelan and the Perceux 
schools meet in private homes. 

In Germany the Realanstalt am Don- 
nersborg, later known as the Weierhof- 


of Swiss Chaux 


Realund Erziehungs-Anstalt, a private 
secondary boarding school founded by 
Michael Lowenberg, and patronized by 


Mennonites, was opened in 1897. A ruling 
of the Bavarian state compelled it to 
operate on the elementary level from 1878 
to 1884. In 1869 an elementary school 
was opened in the French village of 
Ftupes for the Mennonite children of this 
area. Later the school was moved to an 
estate near the village of Exincourt, where 
it was operated 
years. 

When the Mennonites moved to South 
Russia in 1789 ff., they soon established 
their own elementary schools, although 
during the first fifty years they were 
inadequate hecause of the poverty of the 
colonies. In 1820 a movement to improve 
elementary education was begun in the 
Molotschna Mennonite colony by plan- 
ning for secondary schools to train teach- 
ers. Such a school was the Ohrloff Zen- 
tralschule opened in 1822. Johann Cornies 
as leader of the Agricultural Union in 
these Mennonite settlements brought about 
changes in the educational standards 
which greatly improved the quality of 
their elementary schools in the years fol- 
lowing 1843. By 1910, the number of ele- 
mentary schools in the Mennonite villages 
had grown to 400, taught by 500 teachers, 
mostly men. After 1880 the Mennonite 
educational system increasingly 
under the control of the state. 
the Bolshevik Revolution, the Mennon- 
ites lost their control over their schools, 
which then were used to destroy rather 
than to maintain Mennonite ideals, and 
their educational autonomy which had 
lasted a century was completely destroyed. 

B. America. In colonial Pennsylvania, 
the Mennonites established schools in their 
communities, although these were not 
parochial but rather private subscription 
schools. It was a common practice of the 
Mennonites to use their churches for 
school purposes. Sometimes their school 
was built on the same grounds as the 
church. J. E. Hartzler mentions more 
than a dozen Mennon‘te churches of east- 
ern Pennsylvania prior to 1800 that were 


successfully for seven 


came 
Following 


used as buildings for elementary schools. 
Silas Hertzler states that by 1776 at least 
16 schools were being conducted by the 
Mennonites of Pennsylvania. The noted 
Mennonite = schoolteacher = Christopher 
Dock taught two such schools in [astern 
Pennsylvania, at Skippack and at Salford, 
in the first half of the 18th century. His 
Schulordnung (1770) was a pioneer book 
on pedagogy in colonial America. During 
the second half of the 19th century the 
public school system replaced the private 
schools in that state, but not without op- 
position from the Mennonites and other 
sectarian groups who wished to mainain 
the former system. 

By the last half of the 19th century the 
Pennsylvania Mennonites and their daugh- 
ter colonies to the west had accepted the 
public school system and were no longer 
maintaining private schools. Later immi- 
grants, however, such as those who came 
to Lee County, lowa, from Germany es- 
tablished their own 1853. The 
subjects taught in the seven-month term 
included the catechism, singing, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and nature 
study. Instruction was given in both Eng- 
lish and German. 


school in 


\t one time there were 
three of these parochial schools in Lee 
County and one in Washington County. 
One of these was continued until shortly 
before World War I. 

Another pioneering experiment in ele- 
mentary parochial education was launched 
by the Amish in Iowa when they or- 
ganized the German School Association 
of the Old Order Amish in 1890. Although 
their school placed much emphasis upon 
learning German and the catechism, sev- 
eral of the elementary 
taught both in the 
winter terms. 


subjects were 
summer and in the 


When the Mennonites from Russia set- 
tled on the western plains in the 1870's 
they established the kind of elementary 
schools that they had been accustomed to 
in’ Europe. This was because 
there were well-trained teachers among 
the immigrants. Their first schoolhouse in 
Kansas was a sod house in Gnadenau, in 
which Johann !'arder taught during the 
winter of 1874-75. Besides teaching the 
usual elementary subjects, these early in- 
structors taught German, Bible history, 
and the Mennonite catechism. Although 
the public schools soon began to offer 
competition to their church elementary 
schools, their numbers increased down to 
the time of World War I. In the 1898 
meeting of the Western District Confer- 
ence (GCM), it was reported that their 
committee on education had received re- 
perts from 42 schools. There were seven 
others from which 
ceived. 


possible 


reports were not re- 
In the conference of 1915 it was 
reported that questionnaires had been sent 
to 60 schools in the district. The demand 
for trained teachers led to the develop- 
ment of preparatory schools and eventual- 
ly colleges among the General Conference 
Mennonites. The German Teachers’ As- 
sociation and the German Teachers’ In- 
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stitute were outgrowths of this education- 
al program. The 1903 Institute, for ex- 
ample, had an attendance of 57. Eventually 
the competition of the public schools and 
the dropping of the German language 
brought about the abandonment of the 
system of private elementary schools, so 
that by 1954 only a very few remained. 

Soon after most of the General Confer- 
ence Mennonite elementary schools had 
been discontinued, the Mennonite Church 
(MC) and the Conservative Amish Men- 
nonites launched a program of building 
elementary schools. The first of these was 
the Mennonite Private School, started at 
Dover, Del., in 1925. From there the 
movement spread to Pennsylvania (1938), 
Virginia (1941), Ohio (1944), Arkansas 
(1944), Tennessee (1944), Idaho (1945), 
Florida (1946), New York (1948), Ore- 
gon (1948), Arizona (1949), Illinois 
(1950), Indiana (1950), and Michigan 
(1953). In the school year 1953-54, there 
were 62 of these elementary schools, in 
which over 3,500 children were enrolled 
in the first eight grades. The disappear- 
ance of the isolation which Mennonite 
communities had earlier enjoyed, the tend- 
ency of pubile schools to become com- 
pletely secular, the realization that cer- 
tain standards, such as nonresistance and 
nonconformity to the patterns of a world- 
ly society, were endangered by the public 
schools, and in some instances a reaction- 
ary approach that tried to stop all 
changes, were in part responsible for this 
vigorous new movement that still 
advancing in 1954. 

When Pennsylvania Mennonites mi- 
grated to Ontario in the early 19th cen- 
tury, they took the private school pattern 
with them. Benjamin Eby, leader and 
bishop in the early Waterloo County set- 
tlement, not only taught such a_ school 
but wrote his own Neues Buchstabir- und 
Lesebuch, first’ published in 1839 and 
often reprinted, and also a Fibel in 1843. 

One of the chief reasons why Mennon- 
ites from Russia settled in Manitcba in 
1874 ff. was that here they were granted 
complete school autonomy, a_ privilege 
which they enjoyed without interruption 
until 1883. During those years they es- 
tablished their own German private ele- 
mentary schools, supported by village 
taxes. They regarded these schools as the 
“nursery of Christianity” and guarded 
their privileges zealously. Although at 
first these Mennonite schools were as good 
as or better than the public schools of the 
province, in time they became stagnant 
because of the growing shortage of well- 
trained teachers. Progressive elements in 
the settlements wanted the better schools 
which public tax money could afford. As 
a result the school problem became a most 
serious one in the Mennonite settlements, 
producing not only intragroup conflict but 
also conflicts with the provincial regula- 
tions designed not only to improve the 
quality of the education but also to impose 
an English-Canadian culture upon the 
Mennonites. In the end the Mennonites 


was 


lost their battle and those conservative 
groups, the Old Colony Mennonites, who 
refused to surrender, retreated to Mexico 
and Paraguay, where they were privileged 
to established their own elementary school 
system. In 1922-24 some 5,000 Manitoba 
Mennonites settled in Mexico and in 1926- 
27 some 1,700 in Paraguay. Some of them, 
however, solved their problem for the 
time being by moving into Canada’s Far 
North, where public schools have not 
been organized, and where they are again 
allowed to carry on their own elementary 
schools. 

The thousands of Mennonite refugees 
from communist Russia who also settled 
in Paraguay after World War I and again 
after World War II have established their 
own schools. Twelve thousand Mennon- 
ites in Paraguay were living in 138 
villages in 1950. In these villages 2,330 
Mennonite children were enrolled in 94 
elementary schools. In 1951 the Men- 
nonites in Brazil had at least one ele- 
mentary school and in 1950 the Mennon- 
ite refugees recently settled in Uruguay 
had one such school. 

M.S. Harder, “The Origin, Philosophy, 
and Development of Education Among the 
Mennonites” (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1949); H. P. Peters, History and 
Development of Education Among the 
Mennonites in Kansas (Hillsboro, 1925) ; 
J. E. Hartzler, Education Among the 
Mennonites of America (Danvers, Il., 
1925); J. W. Fretz, Pilgrims in Paraguay 
(Scottdale, 1953); E. K. Francis, Tradi- 
tion and Progress Among the Mennon- 
ites in Manitoba (reprint from JJOR 
XXIV, October 1950); idem, The Men- 
nonite School Problem ‘n Manitoba 187 J- 
1919 (reprint from WOR XXVII, July 
1954) ; S. Hertzler, “Mennonite Parochial 
Schools: Why Established and What 
They Have Achieved,” Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Conference on Mennon- 
ite Cultural Problems (North Newton, 
1949); M. Warder, “Disadvantages of the 
Parochial System,” of. cit.; L. Froese, 
“Das padogogische Kultursystem der 
mennonitischen Siedlungsgruppe in Russ- 
land” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Gottingen, 1949). | From the 
Mennonite Encyclopedia| 
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The Fretz Family 


Joun C. WENGER 


Fretz (Kratz, Fraetz), the name of a 
Mennonite family in the Palatinate, Ger- 
many, in the 18th century, likely of Swiss 
origin. A Markus Fratz was a deacon at 
Ziehmerhof in the Upper Palatinate in 
1731. Three years later a Christian Fraetz 
arrived in America. Most of the families 
bearing the Fretz name in the Mennonite 
Church today live in the Franconia Con- 


ference area and in Ontario, and are 
largely descended of two brothers, John 
and Christian Fretz, who immigrated from 
near Mannheim in the Palatinate to Deep 
Run in Bucks Co., Pa., between 1710 and 
1720. The former's son John Fretz (1730- 
1826) removed to Ontario in 1800, where 
he was ordained as deacon in the Moyer 
congregation at Vineland in 1801. A num- 
ber of ministers and deacons named Fretz 
have served in the Franconia and Ontario 
conferences (MC). Perhaps the most in- 
fluential and vigorous minister bearing the 
name was the Eastern District (GCM) 
minister, Allen M. Fretz (1853-1943), or- 
dained as preacher at Deep Run in 1883, 
and elder in 1892. Clarence Y. Fretz of 
the Franconia area served for a number 
of years as minister of the Norris Square 
Mennonite Church in Philadelphia, and is 
currently a missionary in Luxembourg, 
serving under the Eastern Mennonite 
Board of Missions and Charities (MC). 
\. J. Fretz has written at least ten family 
histories of Mennonite families such as 
Fretz, Funk, Kratz, Meyer, Nash, Ober- 
holtzer, Rosenberger, Swartley, Stauffer, 
and Wismer. J. Winfield Fretz has for 
some time been a professor at Bethel 
College. [From the Mennonite Encyclo- 
pedia| 


The Hostetler Family 


Joun A. HostetLer 


Hostetler (Hostetter, Hochstetler, and 
many other variations), is a family name 
occurring frequently among Mennonites 
(MC) and Amish in America. The earli- 
est trace of the name appears in Switzer- 
land, in the town of Guggisberg (canton 
of Bern) and the neighboring communities 
of Wahlern and Albigen. According to 
Christian Lerch, State Archivist at Bern, 
all Anabaptist-Mennonites of this name 
come from this locality, but only a small 
proportion of the Hostettlers (as it is 
spelled currently in Switzerland) were 
Taufer. The forms Hofstetter and Hos- 
tettler originated independently of each 
other, though the spellings appearing in 
early records are never consistent; it is a 
matter of speculation whether both came 
from the same root, i.e., “orchard.” The 
first syllable of the name was written 
Hoch by those who went to Germany. The 
long-standing Hochstattlers of Miinster- 
hof in the Palatinate and those in Regens- 
burg in Bavaria trace their ancestry to 
Jakob, born at Lautenbacherhof 


near 
Strasbourg about 1765, and his father 
Isaak, who died at Neuhof near Stras- 


bourg. Mennonites with this name are 
extremely rare in Europe today, and live 
chiefly in Bavaria near Regensburg. Two 
well-known Amish Mennonite preachers 
were Jacob Hochstattler of Miinsterhof 
of Palatinate, and Peter Hochstetter 
(1814-85) of Regensburg, Bavaria. 








Jacob Hochstetler (1704-76), an Amish 
Mennonite who boarded the English ship 
Ilarle at Rotterdam, came to Philadelphia 
in 1736 with 388 persons from the Palat- 
inate and adjacent places, and_ settled 
north of Reading, Pa. The family suffered 
severely from an Indian attack near North 
Northkill in Berks County, Pa., in 1757. 
The story is told in Harvey Hochstetter’s 
Descendants of Jacob Hochstetler. He is 
the ancestor of most of the large number 
of Amish Mennonites and Amish bearing 
the name. Families bearing this name are 
scattered all the way from Pennsylvania 
to Oregon. 

The Hostetters in the Lancaster Men- 
nonite (MC) Conference district must 
descend from a different immigrant from 
the Jacob mentioned above. A congrega- 
tion of this conference near Hanover in 
York County is called Hostetter’s. 

\mong members of the family promi- 
nent in church life and work have been 
Bishop Jacob Hostetler (d. 1761) of the 
Hammer Creek district in Lancaster Co. ; 
Bishop Jacob Hostetler (1745-1826) of 
the same conference, Manheim district; 
Bishop Jacob Hostetler (1774-1855), mod- 
erator of the Lancaster Conference; Bish- 
op John Hostetler (1791-1856), York Co., 
Pa.; Bishop Oscar Hostetler (d. 1953) of 
Lagrange Co., Ind.; Amos Hostetler, a 
minister in Topeka, Ind., secretary of the 
Mennonite General Conference, 1923- 
1953; B. Charles Hostetter, a minister in 
Harrisonburg, Va., evangelist and radio 
preacher; J. J. Hostetler, a long-time 
city missionary (MC); Bishop John G. 
Hochstetler of Creston, Mont.; Bishops 
Eli G. Hochstetler of Wolford, N. Dak., 
and Lester Hostetler, Freeman, S. Dak., a 
minister in the General Conference Men- 
nonite Church. Prominent in the Brethren 
in Christ Church is Bishop C. N. Host- 
etter, Jr., President of Messiah College, 
Grantham, Pa., his father, Bishop C. N. 
Hostetter, long president of the mission 
board, and his brother, Bishop Henry N. 
Hostetter, executive secretary of the mis- 
sion board. 

Two monumental 
compiled by Harvey Hochstetler: De 
scendants of Jacob Hochstetler (Elgin, 
Ill., 1912), and Descendants of Barbara 
Hochstetler and Christian Stutsman 
(Scottdale, 1938). Barbara was the 
youngest daughter of the 1735 immigrant 
Jacob. See also Mrs. Amos Hostetler, De- 
scendants of David J. Hochstetler (Nap- 
panee, Ind., 1953). 

Scottdale, Pa. 


genealogies were 


The Bender Family 


Harotp S. BENDER 


Bender is an Amish Mennonite family, 
whose first recorded appearance was in 
the Amish community near Waldeck 
(later near Marburg) in Hesse-Cassel, 
Germany, about 1790. It was probably 
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present earlier in the same group which 
came to Waldeck about 1739 via Wittgen- 
stein probably from Alsace and originally 
Switzerland. This group consisted of such 
families as Guengerich, Schlappach, Otto, 
Shetler, Schwartzentruber, Yoder, who 
later settled 1830-60 in Somerset Co., Pa., 
and ultimately in Johnson County, Iowa. 
Bender is not a Swiss name but fairly 
common in the Middle Rhine region, and 
apparently entered the group in Germany. 
Progenitor Daniel (d. about 1842 at Lan- 
gendorf, Germany) did not come to Amer- 
ica, but his second wife and her seven 
sons did, also one son and daughter by his 
first marriage, arriving at various times, 
1830-51, all but one coming to the region 
of Springs, Somerset Co., Pa. From these 
immigrants descended a large number of 
Old Order Amish, Conservative Amish, 
and Mennonite families, chiefly located in 
the original settlement and in Johnson 
County, Iowa (Kalona). From this fam- 
ily descend Bishop Daniel H. Bender 
Deacon George L. Bender, Preacher 
Harold S. Bender, FE. C. Bender, Paul 
3ender, as well as numerous Amish and 
Conservative Amish bishops, among them 
sishop C. W. Bender and Bishop Nevin 
Bender. Another progenitor, Jacob Ben- 
der, from the same Hesse community 
settled in 1832 in the Amish community 
west of Kitchener, Ont., where many de- 
scendants still live, two of whom are 
Bishop Jacob M. Bender and Preacher 
Jacob R. Bender. 

D. M. Bender, Family Register of Jacob 
and Magdalena Bender 1832 to 19025 (n.p., 
n.d.) ; C. W. Bender, Descendants of Dan- 
icl Render (Berlin, Pa., 1948). | rom the 
Mennonite Encyclopedia 
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The Brenneman Family 


MeLvin GINGERICH 


3renneman (Branaman, Brannaman, 
Brenaman, Breneman, Breniman, Bren- 
man, Brennaman, Brennemann,  Brin- 


neman) is a Mennonite family name com- 
mon in America. The ancestor of most of 
the American Brennemans was Melchior, 
who fled to Germany from his home in the 
canton of Bern (Switzerland) in 1671 be- 
cause of the persecution of the Mennon- 
ites. The first of the family to come to 
America seems to have been the son of 
Melchior, also named Melchior, who set- 
tled in what is now Lancaster Co., Pa., 
probably in 1717. Among other Brenne- 
mans whose descendants are numerous in 
America was Nicolaus, who may _ have 
been a grandson of the above-named first 
Melchior. Nicolaus was born in 1736 and 
lived on an estate near Darmstadt in Ger- 
many. His descendants were mostly 
Amish Mennonites. 


\ family history published in 1938 listed 
more than 3,200 persons under the name 
of Brenneman and its variants together 
with many thousands of other who are di- 
rect descendants of the several Brenne- 
man ancestors treated in the book. 

Among the Mennonite church leaders 
bearing this family name were Daniel 
Brenneman of Indiana, a leader in the 
founding of the Mennonite Brethren in 
Christ; John M. Brenneman of Ohio, 
bishop, author, and champion of Sunday 
schools, church literature, and evangelistic 
meetings ; Christian Kk. Brenneman (1880- 
1919), city mission worker at Nampa, 
Idaho, and Canton, Ohio, and George 
Brenneman (1821-89), a bishop of the 
Pike and Salem congregations in Ohio. 
Among the well-known Mennonite Bren- 
nemans today are Timothy Brenneman, 
formerly a missionary in Argentina and 
now the pastor of the Sarasota, Fla., 
church; Fred Brenneman, formerly a mis- 
sionary to India and now a physician in 
Moundridge, Kans., and Aldine Brenne- 
man, a minister in the Virginia Mennon- 
ite Conference. 

C. D. Brenneman, .4 History of the 
Descendants of Abraham Brenneman 
(Elida, Ohio, 1939); A. H. Gerberich, 
The Brenneman History (Scottdale, 1938). 
[From the Mennonite Encyclopedia 
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A Brief Biography of 
John M. Brenneman 


Joun Umewt 


Brenneman, John M. (May 28, 1816- 
Oct. 3, 1895), married Sophie Good in 
June 1837. Soon after their marriage they 
united with the Mennonite Church in 
l airfield Co., Ohio. In April 1844 he was 
called to the ministry and served the Fair- 
field County congregation near Bremen 
until the fall of 1848, when he moved to 
Franklin Co., Ohio, where he was ordain- 
ed bishop in 1848. In the spring of 1855 he 
moved to Allen Co., Ohio, where he lived 
for the remainder of his life. He was an 
earnest, zealous worker in the church, and 
was so much absorbed in carrying out his 
task as overseer in the church that he gave 
little consideration to his temporal affairs. 
He made long, arduous trips to the West 
visiting brethren who had moved into iso- 
lated communities. On one occasion he 
took the train to lowa to the end of the 
railroad, then drove 80 miles south in a 
two-horse wagon, and returned east on 
another railroad. He was away from home 
almost constantly preaching, holding bap- 
tism and communion services, and seeking 
to bring people of both Mennonite and 
non-Mennonite background into the 
church. 








Although he was deeply concerned with 
the spiritual advancement of the church 
and with the Scriptural doctrines and 
teachings taught by the Mennonite Church 
he always was ready to adopt new meth- 
ods. He was a pioneer in the organization 
of Sunday-school work in his own and 
other congregations even at the expense 
of losing friends or offending certain 
members of his congregation. He was 
inclined to look on the darker side of life. 
A section in one of his books is entitled 
“Why a Christian Should not Laugh.” He 
himself was said never to have laughed 
aloud. During his later years shaking pal- 
sy made him inactive in the ministry. 

Brenneman had little formal education 
but attended elementary school with his 
own children after some of them were ten 
or twelve years old. He was a_ prolific 


writer for the Herald of Truth, but J. F. 
Funk once said that all of Brenneman’s 
material needed complete editing. [ven 
with this handicap he was a_ vigorous 
thinker and powerful preacher and evan- 
gelist. Hlis first pamphlet, Christianity 
and Ilar, edited and printed in 1863 by 
John F. Funk, probably the tirst American 
Mennonite publication on war, ran 
through several editions. He was the 
author of the following pamphlets, which 
appeared in both German and English 
editions: Pride and Humility (1867), 
Plain Teaching (1876; ; also Aufmunter- 
ung der bussfertigen Siinder (1877), and 
Hope, Sanctification and a Noble Deter- 
mination (1893). 


[From the Mennonite 
Goshen, Indiana. 
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The German School Association of the 
lowa Old Order Amish Mennonites 


Know all men by these presents, That 
we Samuel Guengerich, J. D. Guenge- 
rich, George Schwartzendruber, C. C. 
Schwartzendruber, Peter Schwartzen- 
druber, J. A. Miller, Wm. K. Miller, and 
J. F. Schartzendruber, are persons of full 
age, and Residents of the United States 
and the State of Iowa, do hereby associate 
ourselves for the purpose of forming a 
corporation, other than for pecuniary 
profit under and by virtue of chapter 2 
of Title 9 of the Code of lowa and amend- 
ments thereto; and do hereby adopt the 
following Articles of Association, to wit: 

First. The name of the association Shall 
be the “German School Association” of 
the old order of Amish Mennonites; and 
its principal place of business shall be at 
\mish, Johnson county and State of lowa. 

2nd. The object of the association 
Shall be for educational purposes, to teach 
and promulgate the German language and 
the religious Principles and Discipline of 
the Amish Church. 

3rd. Only church members of said 
church can become members of this as- 
sociation under the following terms; and 
under such provisions as may be made in 
the Bylaws of this association, namely: 
any qualified church member of said 
church may become a member of this 
association by the payment or donation of 
Twenty five Dollars or more. The funds 
thus accumulated Shall constitute a per- 
manent School fund of said association, 
which shall be put at interest in reliable 
hands. 

Only the interest shall be used to de- 
fray the expenses of the schools. 

4th. The affairs of the association Shall 
be under the Supervision of a Board of 
Seven Trustees; who Shall elect from 
their own number a President, vice presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Annual meetings of the members of the 
association Shall be held at such time and 
place as may be designated in the Bylaws 
of the association; and the Board of 
Trustees Shall be elected at such meetings. 

Until the first annual meeting the fol- 
lowing named persons Shall constitute a 
Board of Trustees, namely: Wm. K. Mil- 
ler, Green Center, Iowa. J. Ff. Schwart- 
zendruber, Kalona, lowa. George 
Schwartzendruber, Samuel Guengerich, 
J. D. Guengerich, C. C. Schwartzendruber 
and J. A. Miller, all of Amish, Iowa. And 
J. D. Guengerich Shall be President, 
George Schwartzendruber vice President, 
Samuel Guengerich Secretary and C. C. 
Schwartzendruber Treasurer. 

The Trustees and officers 
their offices until their Shall 
be appointed and accept. If a vacancy 
Should occur in the Board of Trustees or 
in any office, the remaining Trustees 
Shall have the power to elect and appoint 
a person to fill such vacancy until the 
next annual meeting of the association. 

\ majority of the Trustees Shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


Shall 


successors 


hold 


5th. The association may have a corpo- 
ate seal. It shall have the power to ac- 
quire and hold, own, sell and convey any 
Real Estate or interest therein, necessary 
or proper for its corporate objects. 

And it may acquire, own, hold and sell 
personal property; which shall be applied 
to the objects of the corporation. 

Private property of the members of the 
association shall be exempt from the cor- 
porate debts. 

This association may adopt Bylaws, not 
inconsistent with the laws of lowa, nor 
the Rules and Discipline of the said Amish 
church and these articles of association. 

6th. 
association may be made at any annual 


Amendments to these articles of 
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meeting of the association by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present, or by 
voting by Proxy; said amendments hav- 
ing first been recommended by the Board 
of Trustees. 
7th. Should the association at any time 
be dissolved by a unanimous vote and 
consent of all members of the association; 
then the funds and property of the associa- 
tion shall be divided prorata, among the 
members of the association and their heirs. 
In witness whereof the parties herein 

before named, hereunto Subscribe this 
15th day of November A.D. 1890. 

Samuel Guengerich 

J. D. Guengerich 

George Swartzendruber 

Peter Swartzendruber 

Jacob A. Miller 

William K. Miller 

C. C. Swartzendruber 

J. F. Swartzendruber 
State of lowa | 
Johnson County § SS. I, F. S. Lantz, a 
Notary Public in and for Johnson County, 
do hereby certify that on this 15th day of 
November A. D. 1890, before me person- 
ally appeared Samuel, J. D. Guengerich, 
George Swartzendruber, Peter Swartzen- 
druber, Jacob A. Miller, William kK. 
Miller, C. C. Swartzendruber, J. F. 

(Continued on last page) 


Dentldyc Gemeinde Sdyjule. 
Deer Crech Hdjul-Hans. 
Amifdy P. O. dohnsou Co. Jowa. 

Marg den 8 


bes den 26 A. TD. 1R97. 


S. D. Guengerich Lehrer. 


Yamen und Alter der Schiiler. 


Simon Kinsinger 120 Urban Willer 11 
€ewis Sdhwarzendruber 11 
GSduard Sdmucer 12 Sli Yoder 10 
Noah S. Giingericd. 9 
Abner Miller 15 Yewis Miller 11 
Aaron XY. Miingerid) 10 
Gjra J. Giingerid) 8 Noah YB. 
Camuel Sdlabad 10 
Uriah Miller 10 Uni Willer lo 
Menno &, Miller lz 
Yoel Sdhlabad 5 Taniel Miller 11 
WGmery Brenneman & 


Mingerid bo 


Wiadchens. 
Adda Milly 13 Nancy Wi. Willer v1 
Yucretia Sdwarsendruber 11 
Mima Miller 6 Helena Yoder 1 
Barbara \}. Giingerid) 14 
Nancy Giingerid 6 
Barbara Eadylabad x. 


YAnna A. Willer 


The above is a reproduction of a me- 
mento given to the students of the Deer 
Creek German School by their teacher, 
Ss. D. Guengerich, in IS97. It was cus- 
tomary that each teacher present a me- 
mento such as this one to every pupil at 
the end of the school term. See the ae- 
companying article on “The German 
School Association of the Towa Old Order 
Amish Mennonites.” 
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Centralia, Missouri, Defenseless Mennonite Church 


E. E. ZimMERMAN 


The Defenseless Mennonite community 
near Centralia, Missouri, was started 
when the Joseph Rediger family located 
there. Others followed until there 
were sixteen families. At first services 
were held in schoolhouses, the preaching 
being done in German and English. In 
1907 a church costing $1200.00 was built 
about six miles southeast of Centralia, 
and a total membersh inp of fifty-five was 
attained. In addition to Levi Zehr, Sam 
Ehresman was chosen as minister to as- 
sist in the work of the church. Zehr 
moved to Centralia from the Defenseless 
Mennonite community near Quincy, in 
Hickory County, Missouri. 

Sunday school also was organized with 
the following serving as superintendents : 
Jacob Bertsche, David Oyer, Ben Oyer, 
and Eli Oyer. Jacob Bertsche was chosen 
deacon by the church and later ordained 
by Peter Hochstettler, an elder of the 
conference serving the Groveland, Illinois, 


soon 


church as pastor. In December, 1908, 
evangelization services were conducted by 
G. P. Schultz of Chicago. 

After living there for several years 
these settlers seemed to realize that finan- 
cial plans to make a fair living did not 
materialize. So they sold their farms and 
in the fall of 1918 after due consideration 
by the conference, the trustees sold the 
building for $400.00. Most of the families 
that came there were from the Flanagan 
and Gridley areas in Illinois where an old 
established church had already been in 
existence for a number of years. When 
they left some went to Bluffton, Ohio, 
some to Woodburn, Indiana, and some to 
Pioneer, Ohio, where a newly established 
church had been formed about two years 
earlier. The last family to locate in the 
Missouri country was the one of Sam 
Ihresman, and they were also the last to 
leave, going to Woodburn, Indiana. 

Peoria, Illinois 


Ammon Kaufman (1885-1955) 


By Joun L. Horst 


Early on Sunday morning, March 27, 
1955, a telephone message told of the 
passing of Bro. Ammon Kaufman, Da- 
vidsville, Pa., a few hours earlier. We 
had not heard of his serious illness and 
so the news was a shock to us, as it was 
to many of his other friends, for he was 
widely known throughout the Allegheny 
Conference district and beyond. 

3ro. Kaufman served as historian for 
the Allegheny Conference for about ten 
years and was a frequent contributor to 
the Conference News. His last article, 
“An Extinct Mennonite Church,” of Cen- 
ter County, Pa., appeared in the March, 
1955, issue. 

He was a historian with a keen mind 
and had remarkable ability in gathering 
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historical facts and _ statistics. He en- 
joyed visiting different places to gather 
historical material from old records, 
graveyards, and interested people. He 
was a familiar figure in the library of the 
Mennonite Publishing House as he pored 
over old books, bound volumes of the 
Flerald of Truth, or other church papers. 
Over the years he gathered a mass of his- 
torical data for a history of the Allegheny 
Conference. This is now in the hands of 
Sanford G. Shetler for compilation and 
final writing. 

Bro. Kaufman also served as the com- 
piler of vital statistics of the Mennonite 
Church for the Gospel Herald. His quar- 
terly write-ups on births, deaths, mar- 
riages, etc., were valuable contributions 
to our church literature. Material for the 
past quarter was compiled up until the 
time of his sickness and death. 

We will miss Bro. Kaufman as a his- 
torian and statistician, but that is not all. 
We will miss him as a warm personal 
friend and a true Christian brother. He 
was a devoted Christian and always active 
in his home congregation, the Kaufman 
Church near Davidsville, Pa., where he 
lived. But our loss is his gain, for we are 
told that he had no desire to stay longer 
in this world. He looked forward to 
something that is far better, a “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

We extend our condolences to his fam- 


ily, but we know that they sorrow not as 
those who have no hope. We also look 
to the Lord to raise up others to take the 
place which has been left vacant by his 
going to be with the Lord. 

His obituary published in the Gospel 
Flerald (May 10, 1955) reads as follows: 

Kaufman, Ammon, son of Noah and 
Catherine (Kaufman) Kaufman, was 
born in Conemaugh Twp., Somerset Co., 
Pa., Sept. 11, 1885; died at his home in 
Davidsville, Pa., March 27, 1955; aged 
69 y.6 m. 16d. He was preceded in death 
by his first wife, the former Nora Thom- 
as, and a sister (Mrs. Emma Hostetler). 
Surviving are his wife (the former Emma 
Yoder), 2 brothers (Norman, Johnstown, 
Pa., and Harrison, Belleville, Pa.), and a 
sister (Mrs. Elda Yoder, Hollsopple, 
Pa.). He was a member of the Kaufman 
Mennonite Church since 1905, where he 
served as a Sunday-school teacher and 
church secretary for many years. At the 
time of his death he was serving as his- 
torian for the Allegheny Conference and 
also made quarterly and annual summa- 
ries of vital statistics for the Gospel Her- 
ald. He was a man that had a great con- 
cern for the Mennonite Church and left 
a vacant place in the church and com- 
munity. Funeral services were held in 
the Kaufman Church, March 29, with 
Harry Y. Shetler and Aldus Wingard in 
charge. Burial was made in the Kauf- 
man Cemetery. 


1954 Sustaining 
Members 


Dues for regular membership in the 
Mennonite Historical Association are 
31.50. This entitles the member to a sub- 
scription to the Mennonite Historical 
Bulletin. As the income from this source is 
not large enough to pay the printing and 
mailing costs of the Bulletin, subsidies 
must be provided for this purpose. Part of 
the deficit is met from sustaining mem- 
berships, which are given to those who 
pay $5.00 or more annually to the Men- 
nonite Historical Association. Those who 
wish regular memberships or sustaining 
memberships may send their checks to 
Ira D. landis, Treasurer of Mennonite 
Historical Committee, Route 1, Bareville, 
Pennsylvania. Below are the names of the 
1954 sustaining members: 

Harry A. Brunk 
Paul Erb 
Melvin Gingerich 
C. L. Graber 
Maris W. Hess 
Elmer F. Kennel 
Ira D. Landis 
Orie O. Miller 
Nelson P. Springer 
John C. Wenger 
Gideon G. Yoder 








